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TREES AND SHRUBS. 
As this is the season for transplanting all kinds 


df fit, shade, and ornamental trees, as also shrubs 
wd vines of every description, we would remind 
or readers of it, and admonish them to plant 


tem a8 early as possible. 





GRAFTING. 

} This being the period for grafting, it appears 
o us proper to call the attention of our readers to 
the stibjegt, and to say that in the middle states 
inordinary years, this operation may be safely 
performed any time between the 20th of March 
wd10th of April. The present season, however, 
unless an unexpected and sudden atmospheric 
change should occur, will retard vegetation so as 
tomake a difference of two weeks, and possibly 
more. 

Grafting can always be performed with the 
greatest success when the buds of the stocks have 
— so as to be almost ready to burst into 





A STONE SAW MILL, 

Messrs. Bunnell & Smith, of Xenia, Green 
county, Ohio, advertise a newly invented saw 
mill, which they state is, by its construction, sus- 
ceptible of the application of any power, either 
Water or steam, to almost any extent in number 
or length of saws, and by horse power to a very 
considerable degree, two horses being sufficient 
for drawing from ten to fifteen saws, under the 
superintendence of from one to two boys, togeth- 
er with the advantage of being so portable as to 
be carried from one quarry to another, and that 
the machine is so simple in the arrangement of its 
~ that any inexperienced person can manage 
1 





CLOVER. 
The fertilizing character of this grass is so uni- 


those who may have neglected to sow it upon 
their wheat or rye, that they may do so with 
advantage with their oats. ‘This we do not, of 
course, recommend as a practice to be followed, 
but as a contingency which should be availed of 
in preference to neglecting the sowing of clover 
seed; for we hold it to be utterly impossible to 
keep up any soil, except at an enormous expense, 
toa healthful and vigorous tilth, without occa- 
sional turning in of clover leys, a crop of buck- 
wheat, or something of the kind to act as a pabu- 
lum for such calcareous manures as may be ap- 
plied ; and while we are upon this branch of the 
subject we would remark, that every farmer who 
desires to see his land carried to a high state of 
cultivation should cover a certain portion of his 
grounds every year with lime, or calcareous earth 
in some of its various forms. 


MOWING MACHINE. 

Mr. Enoch Ambler of Root, New York, adver- 
tises a mowing machine, whose superiority over 
all others he insists upon with some considerable 
tenacity. It is represented as having but one 
scythe, which is straight, and being sufficiently 
guarded against stones, by iron teeth, over which 
it lies. It is propelled by one-horse power.— 
The machine he warrants to work well and 
spread the grass as fast as it cuts it. 

Twenty nine gentlemen, farmers in and about 
Root, have given a certificate of their approbation 
of the above described machine. They have seen 
it, as they testify, in operation, confidently recom- 
mend it as a valuable discovery, and believe that 
it will prove to be highly useful to the community. 

Should there be a strike among mowers next 
summer, this machine will become as popular as 
did Purdy by beating that chivalric horse Henry, 
in the great race between him and Eclipse. 





GRAPE VINES AND CUTTINGS. 

No one who has a few feet of ground to spare 
should be without some of the choicest varieties 
of the grape ; for of a truth there are but few deli- 
cacies of the fruit kind, so grateful to the human 
palate as are fine well ripened luscious grapes.— 
Those, therefore, who have not already provided 
themselves with this treat to the females of their 





Versally acknowledged that it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon it. But it may be proper to say to 


famili:s should avail themselves of the present 


properly planted and attended to, .will bear fruit, 
and the vine of three years old or more, if taken 
up well and planted with care, will bear a moder- 
ate quantity of grapes the present season; we 
speak advisedly, having removed a grape last 
spring on the 14th of March, which was four years 
old, and which bore a few bunches of grapes. 

In planting a vineyard, a choice of soil and situ- 
ation is highly important. Of the soil we would 
remark, that a light, rich, deep loam resting on a 
limestone, calcareous, or gravelly bottom is best; 
but if neither of these be attainable, a very good 
substitute may be found in liming the land or giv- 
ing it a good dressing of marl. 

The situation should be on an elevation in- 
clining to the south or south-west; the ground 
should have a gradual descent, that the moisture 
may be drained off. If defended from the north 
and north-west winds so much the better. 

Those who only desire to grow a few vines 
for their own table need not apprehend any diffi- 
culty, be their situation what it may, as the grape 
will grow in any exposure and soil about the 
dwelling, and indeed a very few vines will sup- 
ply the table of any family, and as to exposure 
and soil, both can be found congenial in almost 
any location of a mansion, whether in town or 
country, and, indeed, all the varieties of foreign 
grapes succeed best when protected by the 
warmth of town-quarters. 





THE MAMMOTH BULL EMPEROR. 

We called a few days since, at the place of ex- 
hibition in this city, to see this justly. celebrated 
animal. He is now six years old, was raised by 
the Hon. Charles A. Barnitz, of York, Pa., and 
is of the improved Durham Short-horn breed.— 
His body is white with a few bluish spots inter- 


»spersed through it; both ears blue ; his face, very 


thickly mixed with grayish blue spots. His hide 
is thin, beautifully tinged with a yellowish cream 

colored hue, rather thinly covered with a satin- 
like suit of hair. From the shoulders to the hips 
he is as straight as though his dimensions had 
been filled up by a mason’s plummet, and the 
same characteristic trait distinguishes his massy 
hind-quarters. His weight is $710 lbs., as ascer- 

tained by actual weighing in the scales at York, 

Pennsylvania, on the 11th of September, 1835,. 





season to do so. The cuttings in three years if 
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when, it is said, he was not fat. It is sapposed 
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* 
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that if fated thoroughly he might be made weigh 
5000 pounds. When we say that he is an ani- 
mal of great beauty, we make no reservations on 
account of his size; for, without doubt, he is as 
symmetrically formed an animal of the cattle kind 
as we ever beheld, and we doubt much whether 
a more perfect specimen of the Improved Dur- 


ham Short-horn can be found any where, eithe 
in Europe or America. In point of size he is in 


finitely the superior of the great Durham Oz, 
raised by Mr. Charles Colling of England, which 
gave almost the first celebrity to the breed; he 
weighed but $024 lbs. being less by 686 lbs. than 


Emperor. 


The following measurement of Emperor will 
impart to the distant reader some idea of this huge 


mountain of flesh : 
He is 5 feet 4 inches high. 


He is 9 feet around the girt just under the fore- 


shoulders. 
He is 11 feet around the belly. 


He is 11 feet long from the forehead to the 


rump. 
He is 2 feet 6 inches wide across the hips. 
His head is 2 feet 4 inches long. 
He measures 4 feet through the breast. 


He measures 9 feet around from the shoulders. 
After giving the dimensions of this immense 
animal we need hardly ald, that his great weight 
renders him inactive, and that he is incapable of 
We noticed while examining him, 
that his ponderous burthen of flesh had consider- 


walking far. 


ably enlarged his hoofs, and that one of them had 
been disshaped from mere excess of weight. 

As he stood upon his wagon or car, we thought 
his comfort would be more consulted if his own- 
ers were to provide him with /urf to stand upon; 
the plank flooring being entirely too hard for a 
ereature of such magnitude. 

Emperor we understand was bought last fall 
from his then owner and raiser, by his present 
proprietors for $400, for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing him through the country, He is transported 
from one place to another in a car, and we hope 
wherever he may go, that farmers will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of witnessing one of the 
best specimens of the Improved Short-horn Dur- 
hams to be found in any country. By him they 
will be enabled to form some idea of the great 
value their own stock would derive from a cross 
with a Durbam bull. 


—_—— 


CULTIVATION OF VEGETABLES. 
ENGLISH DWARF BEANS. 
The following varieties of this favorite vege- 
table should be planted as early as possible—viz : 


* 
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cular day when they may in safety be planted i 


-| were wont to be in years by-gone, with an air a 


thoroughly out of the ground. 


when you work it. 


usually occur in the month of April. 


for your table. 
riod of your indulgence in these delicacies, you 


out the month of April. 
table in June. 

KIDNEY DWARFS OR SNAPS. 
Any of the following kinds may be sowed any 
time from the beginning of April until September, 
viz: 
Early yellow six weeks ; early mohawk, speck- 
led purple; early cream colored 6 weeks; early 
¢hina dwarf red eye ; large white kidney ; refugee 
or thousand to one ; Early yellow, Rob Roy; Red 
Marrow, or Valentine, white Marrow or Cluster ; 
Red speckled or French, Early Dun colored or 
quaker; Warrington or Marrow; Dwarf white 
Cranberry ; Dwarf Dutch ease knife ; eariy white 
Flageolet, &e. 
Prepare the ground and plant as above directed. 
The first variety of beans must be shelled and 
boiled in plenty of water with a little salt, and 
some add a few stalks of spear-mint which con- 


* ” 


They will be fit for the 





the English Dwarf, or Snaps, the Broad Wind- 
sor, the Early Long Pod, or Nonpareil, Early 
Lisbon, Early Mazagan, &c. To state any parti- 


the spring, in a climate so variable—so eccentric 
as ours—would be beyond our power at all times; 
but at the present season, when instead of snuffing 
r|the delightful breezes of spring, charged as they 


soft as invigorating, we have now in the last week 
of March to muffle yp as though we were tourists in 
Kamtchatka, to preserve ourselves from the pier- 
cing cold—a cold almost as penetrating as that 
which usually characterises the depth of winter. 
All then under such circumstances that we can 
do by the way of fixing the time of planting, is, to 
repeat what we have before premised—plant as 
early as possible—that is as soon as the frost is 


If all of the above sorts were planted at the 
same time, the different degrees of their earliness 
would ensure you a successive supply of beans 
And in order to prolong the pe- 


should plant them at intervals of a week through- 


[March 29, 33 
noiseurs and epicures say, imparts a fine flavor 


ed butter and pepper. . 

The latter variety when pulled for cookj 
must have the stalk end first cut off, then turn ty 
point and strip off the strings. They are always 
best when fresh pulled; but should they have bee, 
any length of time gathered, have a vessel of ego) 
water with a small quantity of salt dissolved in it 
and as the beans are cleaned and stringed throy 
them in. Boil them in water with a slight po. 
tion of salt in it for 20 minutes, when they wil 
be done sufficiently ; dress them with drawn by 
ter and pepper. 

In speaking of beans, that accomplished gu. 
dener, Mr. McMahon, says, “as early in this 
month as possible plant a full crop of Winds 
beans, and also of any of the other varietig 
which you esteem; the Mazagan and Lisbon ar 


For Beans a strong heavy soil is decidedly best; | the earliest; the white blossom bean is very de 
but you must see that the soil is not too wet 


Your bed should be well 
manured and dug, raked finely, laid off into drills 
$ feet apart, and the beans 4 inches asunder.— 
Cover them over about an inch deep. When the 
beans are up about two inches stir the earth a- 
round them, and you must hoe between and around 
them as they may subsequently require working. 
As these beans are hardy, there is but little dan- 
ger of their being injured by any frosts which 


licious, and boils much greener than any othe 
kind ; but the green Genoa bears the heat of ow 
climates better than either of the other kinds, and 
is therefore most suitable for late crops : the long 
podded bean is very good and bears well; but 
the Windsor, Sandwich, token and broad Spanish 
kinds, on account of their great size and sweet- 
ness are more esteemed for blanching than any 
other. The dwarf cluster bean, is a very great 
bearer, never grows above a foot or fourteen inch- 
es high and may be planted in rows, either in beds 
or borders, the rows to be single, about two feet 
asunder, and the beans 6 inches apart.” 





DIRECTIONS FOR THE 


MANAGEMENT OF FLOWER SEEDS, 
Sold by Robert Sinclair, Jr., Light, near Pratt 
street, Baltimore. 

Asa general principle, says Thorburn, almost 
every — that grows, thrives best in a rich soil; 
there are few exceptions, but they are so trifling, 
that this rule may be laid down for all practical 
purposes : therefore make your ground rich ; dig 
it deep, turn it well over, and make it level; then 
rake it smooth; if it is well dug, it will be per- 
fectly level, therefore the raking is necessary on- 
ly to make it smooth and fine. In small gardens, 
where there is not space for picturesque delinea- 
tions, neatness must be the prevailing character- 
istic. “A variety of forms may be indulged in, 
provided the figures are graceful and neat, and 
not in any one place too complicated. An oval 
is afigure that generally pleases, on account of 
the continuity of its out line; next, if exten- 
sive, a circle. But hearts, diamonds, or triangles 
seldom please. A simple parallelogram, divided 


ment of an oval, with beds running parallel to its 
outer margin, will always please.’ When your 
ground is ready, mark out a bed according to 
the number of kinds you have to sow: we will 
suppose you have forty, a little bed, ten feet six 











the bean. They should be served up with me}, : 


into beds running lengthwise, or the larger seg- | 
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inches long by two broad will hold them, (when 


there is plenty of room, of course more can be 
taken.) Fasten your line on each side ; begin at 
six inches from one end, have a square stick, 
Jonger than the width of the bed, with a mark 
near each: end and one for the centre; lay ita- 
cross the bed, and place the number-stick with the 
game of a sort on éach side exactly in the mid- 
dle; draw a shallow drill with your fingers; take 
two sorts. and sprinkle one along the drill on one 
side of the number-stick, and one on the oth- 
er; press them gently down, and cover them a- 
bout a quarter of an ineh: then move your 
square six inches from the drill, put in the 
number-stick, sprinkle, cover, and proceed till 
you have filled the bed. You will now have 
twenty rows, and twokinds in each row. Halfa 
sow will contain as many plants as you will want 
of one kind, that space being sufficient for twenty 
orthirty dahlia seed, and of the smaller kinds 
two or three times that number. From the 
middle of April to the beginning of May, 
the seed must be sown: in about a month 
more or less, many of them will be fit to trans- 
plant. Take advantage of cloudy and rainy wea- 
ther for this operation ; move the plants carefully 
with a transplanting trowel, the smaller kinds set 
in front, the larger in the rear, taking care to ar- 
range them alternately according to their colour 
and time of flowering : but if the sky be uncloud- 
ed and the sun bright, give a little water, and it 
will be safest to cover them with a flower pot, or 
something else for a few days. Any thing may 
be transplanted that we know of, except the Pop- 
py and Lupin, and these we believe to be impoa- 
sible ; they must therefore be sown where they 
are to blow. 

The Convolvulus minor, with its beautiful 
azure, open to the morning and closing with ad- 
vancing day, penetrates deeply, and cannot easily 
be moved, and it should be done when quite 
young. Many other flowers, which have long 
naked roots, should also be moved when young. 
Sow Mignonette near your house, under the win- 
dows, anywhere and everywhere, wherever you 
can constantly enjoy its delightful sweets: it is 
most fragrant in spring and autumn, and conti- 
nues till quite cold weather. The Balsam, vul- 
garly called ladyslipper, is greatly neglected and 
undervalued. With good seed, rich soil, and fre- 
quent waterings, it will attain a circumference of 
from ten to fifteen feet ; and its clear amber stem, 
and endless profusion of large and variegated hy- 
acinthine blossoms, render it one of the most ele- 
gant of all the annuals. Soak Cypress Vine seed, 
twelve hours, and plant it about the middle of 
May : when in a mass, with its graceful and fea- 
thery foliage, and its transparent and brilliant 
crimson flowers, it is beautiful. The poor de- 
spised Morning Glory, when trained to strings 
six inches apart, along fences and over out- 

uses, or to poles, presents every morning till 

@ frost destroys it, a scene of splendour une- 
qualled by any other flower. Plant vines and 
creepers where they are to remain. 

By sowing in drills the weeds can be easily 
kept down, the plants thinned, and the trans- 
planting performed with greater certainty. 
Assortments of 100 variety of Annual, Bien- 

nial, and Perennial Flower Seeds, for $5 00 

Do 50 do. do 2 50 
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- [From the Southern Agriculturist.} 
CULTIVATION OF THE SWEET POTATO. 
Joun’s Istanp, Feb, 22, 1836. 


Sirn—Sweet potatoes constitute so important a 
branch of our provision crop, that I cheerfully com- 
ply with your request, for such information as | 
might possess as to the mode of cultivating them; 
and with that view proceed to state some facts 
which have come within my own observation and 
experience. 

I have frequently heard the epinion expressed 
by planters, that land may be too rich to produce 
potatoes; but my own experience has been the 
reverse. With me, the richer the land, the great- 
er the product. The error, as I consider it, has 
arisen from gathering the crop on the richest land 
first, whereas, it should remain for the last. Po- 
tatoes in land moderately manured, will arrive at 
maturity before those produced on very rich land; 
but the latter, when matured, will be much more 
abundant. I noticed this difference about 25 
years ago. On the 10th of August, I caused part 
of a row to be dug in land that had been very 
highly manured by cow-penning. The vines 
were very luxuriant, and I found the young pota- 
toes very numerous; but few of them were as 
large as a man’s finger. At the same time I tried 
a row in a weaker spot, where the beds had been 
trenched, and manured in the trench with com- 
post from pens, and the potatoes laid on the sur- 
face. Here the potatoes were large, but yielded 
only about one bushel to the row. Early in the 
following November, the remainder of the row 
that had been first tried in August, was dug in my 
presence, when it yielded four stick baskets, 
heaped up, of very large potatoes, and one of 
smaller ones. On making a fair calculation, bas- 
ed on the produce of the row thus measured, the 
produce of the whole acre was estimated at 240 
bushels. Many of these potatoes were too large 
for the depth of mellow earth, and their tops, in 
conseyuence, projected out of the beds. They 
were of the kind having red skins, with yellow 
hearts, and the land on which they grew was pre- 
pared and attended with the hoe in the usual way. 

The following memorandum, made on the 6th 
December, 1823, are extracted from my plantation 
book. 

“In the month of March I prepared 4} acres 
of old field, flat, heavy, loamy land, for sweet po- 
tatoes, in the following manner. The beds were 
tracked off five feet apart, with a bull-tongue 
plough, and listed with the hoe. The space be- 
tween, was then broken up with the eagle-plough. 
About three-quarters of an acre of the ground had 
been recently manured by sheep and cattle penned 
on it, and was supposed to be sufficiently rich. 
Two and three-quarters of an acre were manured 
with a compost of broom-grass, dry marsh and 
animal manure, trodden together in my winter 
pens; and the remaining acre, with dry pine 
trash simply—both of these kinds of manure 
were deposited iu the proportion of ane cart load 
to each row, and were afterwards spread over the 
listing. I then had the listing ched down to 
the general level of the land, amd whole seed-po- 
tatoes laid lengthwise in the trench, about six 
inches apart. Over these, successive layers of 
earth were thrown by the dog-plough, from each 





side of the listing alternately, yntil the alleys 


* 








were entirely furrowed up. The clods of earth’ 
were then broken, and the beds finished off with 
the hoe, the seeds being ‘buried, by this pro- 
cess, five or six inches deep. , 

On the 6th of December, a month after the 
vines had been killed. by frost, I gathered in the 
potatoes from one acre of the above described 
land, (the rest having been previously conSumed 
as provisions for my people and stock,) 


When } an acre of leather coats yielded 


185 bushels. 
} acre of yams, 72 « 
} acre of red skinned with , 
yellow hearts, ~. 198. & 
Total, $95 * 


From this it appeared that the yellow hearts 
yielded at the rate of 554 bushels per acre; the 
yams 288 bushels, and the leather coats $70 
bushels. But such a number of leather coats, of 
the largest size, were found rotten, when turned 
out of the earth, as to induce the belief that the 
product from them was the greatest. The land 
on which they grew was manured with the com- 
post mentioned above, The yellow hearts. were 
manured with pine trash only. The yams grew 
in cow-penned land. None of the latter, and but 
few of the former were found rotten.” 

I have found it advantageous to plant potatoes 
in trenches, made on the listing, as above describ- 
ed, covering the seed to about the depth of three 
inches at first, and hauling up, at each working, 
as much earth as is necessary to smother the grass 
while young, thus adding gradually to the size 
and height of the bed. Care should be taken, 
however, to keep the shoots supported in an erect 
position, by the earth thus drawn up, until the 
bed has attained the usual size, when they may be 
left to run at large. If managed in this way, the 
mother potato, when dug, will be found at the 
depth of nine or ten inches, not enlarged, (as is 
the case when planted shallow), and its progeny 
produced between itself and the surface of the 
bed, on offsets at every point,of the long stem. I 
have counted upwards of twenty potatoes attach- 
edtoa single stem. The potatoes cultivated in 
this way are assimilated to early slips, produced 
from vines, and may be kept sound for nearly as 
long a time. : 

The product from large seed is earlier, and of 
a greater size than from small seed. In planting 
the yellow hearts, if cut, only the stem ends 
should be used, as the other part very seldom 
sprouts. J prefer to plant all sweet potatoes 
whole, but in that case, they must be managed as 
above. If planted shallow in a large bed, the 
mother potato will grow large, and produce an 
abundance of early vines, but few new potatoes. 
With respect to slips, I have found the follows 
ing plan best. Cut the earliest vines when be~ 
tween eight and twelve inches long, and lay the 
cuttings two inches apart, in deep chops made 
across the beds about one foot apart, placing 
three or four cuttings in each chop, and covering 
them up for three-fourths of their lengths. The 
beds should be shallow at first, and afterwards en- 
larged by the successive haulings of earth neoes- 





sary to destroy the grass, ; 
Vines cut off close to the main stem, have ma- 


» 
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planted ps — =r = rad 
ing laid wise along the top of the 
pr plowetar ype bneeenale: with small hills of 
In comparing the different kinds of potatoes, | 
have come to the following results :— 
The leather coats are the earliest in maturing, 
and ace abundantly, but do not keep well. 
red skinned with white heart, are next 


5 do not uce as well as the former, 
roe {as , pe more hardy, producing 
sooner, and resisting cold in the ground better. 

The red skinned with yellow hearts mature al- 
most as early as the red with white hearts, and 
rs deemed they are equally productive with the 
leather coats, ps more so. 

The eep best of all the kinds I have 
tried ; and produce well, but not so abundantly as 
the leather coats and yellow hearts. 

The ish are finely tasted, but with mea 
scanty bearer. I seldom plant them. 

Much of what I have said, though, perhaps su- 
perfluous to many planters, may be useful to oth- 
ers. If you suppose that the whole, or any part 
of this communication, will promote the laudable 
objects of your periodical, you are at liberty to 
make use of it for that purpose. 

I remain, with respect, your ob’t, serv’t, 

KINSEY BURDEN. 





* In gathering the crop of slip potatoes, after 
cutting off the vine, with the hoe, throw off one 
furrow from each side of the bed, with the dagon, 
eagle, or shovel-plough, instead of the hoe; and 
much of the labor will be saved; but care should 
be taken not to permit the plough to pass into any 
spots of land infested with nut or wire grass, or 
it will spread those pests of the field. 

Much time and labor may also be saved by 
carting, instead of carrying on the head to the 
cellar. The bottom of the carts should be cover- 
ed with vines, and the whole load must slide out 


together. 


Directions for the cultivation of the Tuberose. 
—About the end of April or the beginning of 
May, plant the Tuberose in deep light soil, made 
rich by mixing well a good supply of manure two 
years old, with the earth, or by turning down 
some grass sod under the foot. Black earth from 
the woods, produced by decayed leaves, answers 
well. Plant the bulbs, after taking off the off- 
sets, and cover the crown about an inch and a 
half. When they shoot up their stems, give 
them neat green painted rods for their support. 
The Tuberose has been long and highly esteeme 
ed for its powerfully odoriferous qualities. The 
flowers are of the purest white, and the stem 

ows from three to five feet high. 

Take up the root in the early part of Novem- 
ber, letit lié a few days to dry, then put it a- 
way in a situation free from damp, and where it 
will not freeze. . 

« Wir. George C. Barrett, the patriotic publisher 
of the New England Farmer, died on Sunday, the 
20th inst, 
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Proresson DucaTE.’s REPORT. 


(Continued. ) 
Szc. 1v. On the Discovery of Green Sand or 


“Jersey Marl” in Maryland. 


It has already been stated that green sand, or, 
as it is sometimes called, “Jersey marl,” from the 
circumstance of its having been first applied as 
marl in New Jersey, occurs in Maryland. The 
reigon of country, comprising the geological for- 
mation of which this sand forms a member, em- 
braces, so far as opportunities have been had of 
tracing it, the lower portions of Cecil county, to- 
gether with nearly the whole of Kent county, on 
the Eastern Shore, and, crossing the Chesapeake 
bay, makes its appearance along the Severn, on 
the Western Shore. The mineralogical charac- 
ters of the formation designated as the Ferrugi- 
nous sand formation, are very variable, consisting 
of local and circumscribed deposites of clay, sand, 
and gravel, most of them highly ferruginous, and 
varying in color from deep red, — gray and 

en, to black and bluish Black. Among these 

eposites two of them, for present purposes, mer- 
it especial attention—that already referred to as 
the green sand, and another which may be desig- 
nated as a micaceous black sand. 

The green sand of Maryland, when pure, may 
be described as a friable aggregate, with particles 
ofa green color of various shades, yielding rea- 
dily under the pressure of a knife blade—leaving a 
distinct and permanent green trace upon paper— 
forming a paste with water, to which they impart 
their color, and communicate a peculiar odor, and 
are essentially composed of silica, alumine, pot- 
ash, and oxide ofiron, the quantity of potash va- 
rying from three to ten per cent. 

This green sand form occasionally extensive 
beds unmixed with any other mineral substance, 
but containing fossils; or is mixed in various pro- 
portions with the ordinary sands and clays be- 
longing to the formation in which it occurs, and 
is likewise disseminated through the clays and 
marls of a more recent period. Its analogue in 
Jersey has been long and largely employed as an 
agricultural resource, the fertilizing quality which 
it eminently possesses being doubtless due to the 
notable proportion of potash that enters into its 
composition. ‘That itcan be employed in Mary- 
land with equal benefits, there isno room to 
doubt; so that it becomes a matter of importance 
to establish its relative value, compared with 
some known article whose value is acknow- 
ledged by all agriculturists, and, when unspent, 
owe their properties in a great measure, if not 
solely, to the presence of the same ingredient— 
namely, potash. 

The quantity of saline ingredients contained in 
ashes, of which carbonate of potash is the chief, 
varies considerably, according to the species of 
wood or plant that has been burnt, and from oth- 
er causes; but generally, that obtained by the far- 
mer in his household, if unleached, may be said 
to contain scarcely more than ten per cent. of car- 
bonate of potash. If leached for domestic uses, 
the quantity may have heen reduced to three per 
cent. On the other hand, the ashes obtained 
from the soap boilers contain no potash at all, be- 
ing a more than a very impure carbonate 
o e. 












If it be admitted that unspent ashes. 
fertilizing quality to the slmne of pea 20 se 
as ~ pe is pons to believe that the 

sand will prove equally serviceable in i 
to the quantity of potash which it aa cota 
end its value may be estimated by ascertain. 
ing the relative proportion of this ingredient com. 
pared with that contained in ashes. With ashes 
obtained from the soap-boilers it is not compare. 
ble, these being, as already stated, rothing more 
than an impure carbonate of lime. Now, ab 
though it is not seen by what direct agency the 
potash comes to be separated from the other in 
gredients with which it is associated, there is rey 
son to believe that it is eliminated, either by 9 
natural decomposition, as in some well known 
minerals supposed to be peculiarly liable ‘to die 
integration from its presence, or by a more ob 
scure, but at the same time more effective, 

cess carried on in the organic laboratory of the 
living plant. If the potash be conceived to have 
been liberated, as is possible, before its absorp 
tion by the plant, it becomes doubtless immediate» 
ly carbonated, passing thus into the same chemi- 
cal condition as it exists in ashes, and, in this 
case, a pure green sand will afford more carbonate 
of potash than any of the ordinary ashes. On 
the supposition, then, that these owe their fertili- 
zing quality to this salt, it may be concluded that 
pure green sand, containing, as it very generale 
ly does, ten per cent. of potash, is at least equal 
in value to unleached ashes as a manure. 

The intelligent editor of the Farmers’ Regis- 
ter, appears inclined to -ascribe the fertilizing 
properties of green sand, or ‘Jersey Marl,’ to the 
presence of gypsum, or sulphate of lime : but the 
material described above contains none; nor are 
any of its constituents convertible into this sub- 
stance. Not the slightest trace of sulphate of 
lime was discovered in the heaps of marl ex- 
tracted from the pits of New Jersey, and exam- 
ined ina number of localities; and Professor 
Rogers states that this mineral was seen by him 
only in one locality, at which the crystals were 
so minute and few in number as to require the 
use of a microscope to be discerned. ‘The error 
appears to arise from confounding the pure = 
sand with another arenaceous deposite of the 
same formation, that will be more particularly 
described presently, enclosing particles ‘= 
sand, but characterized by the presence of sulphu- 
ret of iron, and in which crystals of sulphate of 
lime are not unfrequently found. 

The experience of thirty years has demonstra 
ted to the farmers of New Jersey, that green sand 
is both an efficient and permanent manure. Ite 
discovery in Maryland cannot fail to prove equal- 
ly serviceable to the agricultural interest of this 
State ; but in order to derive full benefit from i, 
experiments must be made, not to establish its 
efficacy, for that cannot be doubted, but to ascer- 
tain the extentto which it may be employed, ac- 
cording to the nature and condition of the soil. 
In the absence of positive results, the safest 
course is probably to use it in moderate quantity; 
though nothing is apprehended in applying it to 
any kind of soil, in the proportion of from five to 
twenty loads of twenty bushels to the acre, as ia 
New Jersey, where it is delivered at the pits for 
thirty-seven and a half cents a load, and is not 
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unfréquently hauled to the distance of twenty 
miles. 


The most interesting deposite of green sand 
hitherto examined in Maryland, occurs on the 
farm of Mr. Charles Thomas, at the head of the 
Sassafras, in Kent county. It extends along the 
banks of the river, in a most convenient situation 
for transportation by water, and although cover- 
ed by a thick stratum of ferruginous sand, it is 
quite accessible in the ravines that intersect the 
banks, appearing also at the foot of the hills that 
spur into the river. In one spot the sand is fill- 
ed with fragments of fossil shells, ( Terebratule,) 
by which its value as marl will be found doubtless 

tly enhanced. There is reason to believe 
that, in the hands of its intelligent proprietor, this 
deposite will not ‘remain neglected ; its contents 
have, indeed, been used already on a small scale, 
with the promise of the best effects. A similar 
deposite occurs on the opposite side of the river, 
in Cecil county. 

It was thought advisable to obtain specimens of 
the green sand from the locality just referred to, 
for distribution among the farmers of Kent coun- 

; directing, at the same time, their attention to 

ose spots where it was found to make its ap- 

nce, with the most favorable indications of 
its occurrence in a sufficiently pure state. This 
measure, with the assistance of some of the most 
enterprising and intelligent inhabitants of the 
county, has been attended with some advantages, 
by instituting researches among those interested 
in the discovery, and thus preparing the way for 
the more thorough examination which it is pro- 
sed to make during the ensuing season of this 
interesting portion of the state. 

Another deposite, contemporaneous, it is be- 
lieved, with the ferruginous sand formation, has 
been designated as a micaceous black sand. Its 
general characters are the following :—Viewed in 
@ mass, it presents the appearance of a bank of 
bluish black clay, somewhat plastic, and leaving 
aglossy appearance under the spade; but when 
exposed to the air it crumbles into a grayish black 
sand, with minute and numerous spangles of mi- 
¢a,and enclosing particles of green sand. It is 
readily diffusible in water, in which it remains 

nded for some time, imparting to it a bluish 
black color; and emitting a decided odour of gun- 
powder. When spread out, and after exposure to 
the atmosphere for some days, it here and there 
exhibits an efflorescence of the sulphate of iron, 
arising from the decomposition of nodules of sul- 
phuret of iron, which it very generally contains. 
Crystals and spicule of sulphate of lime are also 
not unfrequently seen, or may be detected by a 
closer examination. In most locations, impres- 
sions only of fossil shells are observed, but in o- 
thers the fossils themselves occur, though rarely, 
in a good state of preservation. The best pre- 
served fossil obtained from a deposite of this sand, 
not yet visited, but of which samples were for- 
warded, is the ostrea falcatg. In one locality, at 
the head of Churn creek, Kent county, the bed 
having been penetrated into for several feet, was 
found to contain numerous fossils, consisting of 
aspecies of Turritella, the Cucullea vulgaris of 
Dr. Morton, claws of crustacea, teeth of a sauri- 
an animal, fish bones, wood perforated by marine 
Insects, &c. At another spot on the bay side of 
the same county, at Fairlee, a bed of this sand 





presents itself under interesting circumstances ;_ it 
forms, as it were, a wave, extending about one 
hundred yards along the bank, contains nodules 
of pyrites, particles of green sand and spicule 
of selenite, and is overlaid by a deposite of gravel 
enclosing large boulders of primary rocks, mostly 
hornblend and quartz rock. But a more particu- 
lar geological account of this dePBsite is defer- 
red for another occasion. 

A closer examination of this micaceous black 
sand shows it to be constituted principally of a 
fine siliceous sand, the grains of which are near- 
ly transparent or colorless, small spangles of sil- 
very mica uniformly disseminated, grains of green 
sand, and finely divided earthy matter—its black 
color appears to be due to the presence of carbo- 
naceous matter. Fragments of very thin shells, 
and what would seem to be the tendrils of roots 
matted together, are also discernible. Sulphates 
of iron and alum exist already formed in the 
sand, and may be dissolved out of it by water, 
which likewise takes up a vegetable extractive 
matter. Treated with alcohol, a small portion of 
@ resinous substance is separated that may be pre- 
cipitated by water. A more satisfactory opinion 
of the true nature of this sand will, however, be 
formed by a reference to the following elaborate 
analysis of it, as furnished at the request of the 
undersigned by Mr. P. T. Tyson. 

Analysis of the micaceous black sand, associated 
with the green sand, in Maryland. 


Silica, 65.50 
Alumina, 7.75 
Protoxide of iron, 11.70 
Lime, 1.40 
Potassa, 20 
Carbonic acid, 1.10 
Sulphuric acid, 2.00 
Water and volatile matter, 8.00 
Vegetable extractive matter, a trace 
Resinous matter, a trace 
97.65 


The view thus afforded of the chemical com- 
position of the material now under examination, 
leads to the belief that when applied to the soil; 
such an arrangement of its constituents might be 
produced as, by the decomposition of the sulphates 
of iron and alum, and the presence of calcareous 
matter in the shells which it contains, would give 
rise to the formation of a sufficient quantity of 
sulphate of lime, or gypsum, to account for the 
good effects that have resulted in several instan- 
ces frem its application us a manure. For, sup- 
posing its composition to be uniform, the quantity 
of sulphate of lime that would be formed might be 
such that thirty-five bushels would contain about 
the same quantity as one bushel of ground plas- 
ter of paris, its fertilizing property enhanced 
moreover by the presence of oxide of iron, pot- 
ash, and vegetable matter, and as a bushel of plas- 
ter of paris is the usual quantity applied, it fol- 
lows that thirty-five bushels of the black sand, 
being equivalent to one bushel of gypsum, might 
be expected to produce analogous results. It has 
at all events been used advantageously as a top- 
dressing on grass crops, and it has proved injuri- 
ous when employed largely upon corn lands; so 
that enough of it is already known, to constitute 





it an object of interest for those farmers who have 
it within their reach. In the hope of stimulating 





upon which their classification 














with the nature of the fussils 


inthem,, _ 
them to its employment, experimentally, the fol- 


lowing localities, where this sand has. been ob- 
served, or whence specimens have been obtained, 


ed. : 
_ The micaceous black sand has been observed 
in place—on the Eastern Shore, at. the head of ~ 
Churn creek, on the fatm of Mr. R. Jones, whe 
has used it successfully as a top dressing upon 
clover, and from whom the information #vas also 
obtained, that jt had proved destructive tothe first 
op of core Oe co oes application; andat . 
airlee, on the farm of Ri Fn 4 

cimens have likewise been Corwen’ from Sn 
parts of Kent county, and of Cecil county; but 
generally accompanied by other parcels, and so 
indefinitelymarked that it might not, be advisable 
to refer to them ‘at present. It may be stated, 
however, that the banks of the Bohemia. river, in 
Cecil county, will bly afford an abundant 
supply of this material ; to which thé attention of 
landholders in that section of country, as well as 
to the occurrence of the green sand, is earnestly 
solicited. On the Western Shore, the micaceous © 
black sand has been discovered at the head of Se- 
vern river, in Anne Arundel county, and on the 
borders of Round bay. In Prince George’s coun- 
ty, it was found in the vicinity of Nottingham, on 
the estate of R. W. Bowie, esq. occurring in the 
deep ravines that intersect the country bo 
on the Mattaponi. It contains impressions of 
shells, and is occasionally covered by a layer of 
indurated sand with similar impressions, The 
deposite mentioned in a preceding report, as oc- 
curring at Oxen creek, on the Potomae side of 
Prince George’s county, and‘then designated as 
copperas earth, is now believed to be analogous 
to those now under consideration; and the same 
observation applies to the other deposites of this 
earth that were at the same time indicated as -oc- 
curring in Charles county. The micaceous black 
sand has also been seen in St. Mary’s county, 
and will be more particularly referred to in th 
section embracing a geological account ‘of this 
county. be 

On the plantation of Col. Wm. D. Merrick, in 
Charles county, there occurs a black micaceous 
sand precisely similar, in its mineralogical ches 
racters, to that described above, This 
makes its appearance in several places on the 
head branches of Pope creek. It contains fossil 
bones—the vertebra, and other 
mals, belonging, it is believed, to the saurian fa» 


mily ; and in one locality (Mrs. Edelen’s planta-- ~ 


tion) forms a stratum of from eight to ten feet 
thick, covering a bed of blue shell-marl. At a 
greater elevation, in the same vicinity, there oc- 
curs a bluish-green micaceous sand, with impres- 
sions of shells, which seems 10 occupy @ position 
superincumbent upon the micaceous Blac ~vand ; 
and a similar sand has been observed underlying 
the fossiliferous deposites of St. Mary’s county, 
The geological relation of these arenaceous de- 
posites with the secondary and tertiary formations 
of the Atlantic coast, bas certainly not, as yet, 
been satisfactorily determined. Whenever such 
a determination shall be attempted, it will be found 





necessary, most probably, to attend to theirmin- 
eralogical characters, as paramount in impdllines 
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a hitherto, it is thought, been too ex- 
based. 


: [From the Maine Farmer.) 
‘SEA COAL AS A MANURE—GROWING 
POTATOES, &c. 
. Mr, Hottns:—Although I am no farmer | 
feel considerable interest in the improvements of 
*the day. Jam sensible that good manure is an 
_ essential ingredient in producing vegetation. I 
have seen many suggestions on making compost 
manure, in which the object seems to be to ob- 


tain the —_ quantity without regard to the 
quality.. 1 have noticed accounts of pose 
compost 


awarded for making large quantities 0 
manure, when from the ingredients used, I was 
satisfied the quality was indifferent, or of little 
value. I now wish to enquire through your paper, 
of the truth of a statement [ saw in the Medical 
and Agricultural. Register for February, 1806.— 
The article is entitled “ some Experiments on Sea 
Coal as a Manure by Thomas Ewell.” In page 
26, towards the close of the article he says, “ Pro- 
bably the discoveries which have been made, are 
not as generally known as they should be. It 
may be owing to this cause—for example, that 
an ounce of sulphuric acid is not added to every 
load of manure—which has long since been 
found in England to render it doubly valuable.” 

Ihave no means of knowing what authority 
Mr. Ewell had for this statement respecting sul- 
phuric acid. 1 should like to know more about 
it. If one ounce can produce such an effect in a 
load of manure, what would be the effect of a lar- 
ger quantity, &c. I ama friend to experiments 
properly made. Experience is a good schoolmas- 
ter. .I have noticed some communications speak- 
ing lightly of Barnum’s method of raising pota- 
toes, &e. 1} think highly of Barnum’s communi- 
¢ation, and esteem it a valuable document. | 
have fully satisfied myself by experiment. 

The last season | raised at the rate of fifteen 
hundred and ten bushels to the acre on Barnum’s 
principle. I have made a number of experiments 
on vegetation—perhaps they are not worth men- 
tioning. I will however mention some. 

From the proceeds of one seed of a potatoe 
ball the second year, I now have 24 pounds of 
handsome potatoes. I have eight different kinds 
of potatoes—those nroduced from the seed are 
different from any others in my possession. The 
produce of one eye of a potatoe last season was 8 
pounds of good sized potatoes. By planting the 
eyes of large potatoes in rich ground, I raise a 
large size—I had many that weighed one anda 
half pound, and one weighed two pounds and 
ten ounces—(a Quoddy blue)—3 eyes of a pota- 
toe is as much seed as J want in ahill. The 
same observations respecting manuring and seed- 
ing will apply to all other vegetables. But in se- 
lecting manure [ would perfer one pound of good 
strong manure to ten pounds of the compost 
manure which I have seen described. 

Respectfully, 


HEZEKIAH PRINCE. 
Thomaston, Feb, 16, 1835. 


Remarxs.—The experiments of Mr. Prince 
are very interesting, and we are extremely hap- 
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py to hear of his success in bis labors. The 
great increase from a single seed of a potatoe 
ball in so short a time, gives one a pleasing idea 
of the creative powers, if we may be allowed the 
expression, of the cultivation of the soil. By 
submitting the seed to the earth and regulating 
the process, he is enabled to produce results 
which instr@et, delight and profit. His recom- 
mendation in regard to manuring and seeding are 
worthy of attention. In regard tothe Sea Coal, 
we apprehend that very few, if any, in Maine, 
have ever used it as a manure, and are there- 
fore unable to answer from experience his que- 
ries respecting it.— Ed. 


THE COTTON PICKER. 


The experiment to be made of Mr. Emmons?’ in- 
vention should be forwarded by every Cotton 
planter in the State. If this experiment realizes 
the sanguine expectation of the inventor, and the 
warm wishes of those who feel for the interest of 
the South, the benefits that will result will be in- 
calculable; if it fails, no one will lose but the in- 
ventor. But according to the description we 
have had of the machine, it will accomplish its 
object. In this case will not the cotton growing 
States be immensly benefitted? Certainly they 
will; because if this machine can pick three- 
fourths or even one half of the crop, it will save 
to the planter the manual labor of many of his 
hands, who can be profitably employed in other 
pursuits on the plantation. It would enable the 
planter to plant more corn, and to raise more 
hogs. It would enable the planter to improve 
his land by manure. We must bear ig mind that 
as long as Cotton will bear a great price, the cul- 
ture of corn and small grain will be somewhat 
neglected. By this neglect, planters are frequent- 
ly in want of provisions during the summer, 
which they are obliged to purchase at high pri- 
ces, and which reduce considerably the profits 
they make on their cotton. If the experiment 
with the Cotton Picker succeeds, the planters 
will be enabled to plant more land in corn and 
small grain, at least a sufficient quantity to produce 
their yearly wants. Itis then to the interest of 
the cotton planters to forward the experiment of 
the Cotton Picker. Besides the advantages just 
enumerated, we must add another, no less im- 
portant and desirable. Jt is that with the Cotton 
Picker, a large quantity of the cotton can be pick- 
ed before the rainy season settles in. We all 
know that the Cotton brought to market be- 
fore the months of December and January, and 
after the months of January and February, is of 
a better quality than when picked in December 
and January.—As the picking with the machine 
of Mr. Emmons would be most expeditious, all 
the cotton opened before the rainy season could 
be picked and sent to market. We beg leave to 
call the attention of our planters to the subject of 
these remarks ; and we doubt not that they will 
agree with us in the importance to the South, of 
the machine invented by Mr. Emmons. 

Georgia Constitutionalist. 





[From the Southern Agriculturist-] 
HOOKS IN HORSES. 
Sir:—Although the best writers on the veteri- 








nary art do not recognize such a disease in the 
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horse, your subscriber from Appling, in Georgi 
and Commodore Porter trons Consiatitigenie? 
each relates the almost instantaneous ‘relief af 
forded to their sick horses, by the very common 
operation of cutting off part of the third eyelid: 
the one calling it, according to the Asiatic nom. 
enclature, bone eye, the other, to the vernacular 
hooks. ‘ 

These gentlemen, like many other persons, 
were deceived, and made to mistake the effect of 
cold, or some other inflammatory state of the pa- 
tient for a disease of itself{—nothing is more com- 
mon. I myself, recollect five cases of tetanus 
which occurred in the summer of 1820, not one: 
of which but would have been ealled a ease of 
hooks by the advocates of that doctrine. The 
first was that of a gelding in my own yard, at- 
tended by the veterinary surgeon, Dr. Carver. 
A negro who was in the habit of cutting off the 
hooks, was anxious to perform the operation. [ 
did not consent; the horse died of violent spasms. 

The second was that of a stallion, belonging 
to Dr. Joseph Glover. Dr. Carver attended it, 
and performed the operation for the hooks—the 
patient was cured. 


The third was that of a gelding, the pro 
of Col. Bryan. Dr. Carver ssendalt teas Poe im 
and performed the operation; the patient died. ; 

The fourth was that of a small mare, opposite 
to my residence ; the operation for the hooks 
was performed in a very early stage of the dis- 
order; this case terminated fatally. 

The fifth was that of a stallion of value, the 
property of the late Maj. Manigault, whose teta- 
nus was produced by the puncture of a nail in the 
foot ; it was treated by an eminent surgeon, who 
exhibited opium in large doses, and saved the 
life of the horse. 1 saw the case, and assert that 
no hooks-doctor would have left this horse’s 
eyes untouched. Thus out of three cases in 
which the operation was performed—one was 
saved—and out of the two where no operation, 
one was also saved. 

For better information on this subject, I quote 
from the Preliminary Treatise to the Library of 
Useful Knowledge, published in London, under 
the superintendence of Lord Brougham and oth- 
ers, the most scientific persons in Great Britain, 
The Treatise is on the objects, advantages, and 
pleasures of Science, and attributed to the pen of 
Lord Brougham. 


After having described the eye of the bird, the 
author says, at (p. $0) “A third eyelid of the 
same kind is found in the horse, and called the- 
haw ; it is moistened with a pulpy substance, (or 
mucilage) to take hold of the dust on the eyeball, 
and wipe it clean off, so that the eye is hardly 
ever seen with any thing upon it, though greatly 
exposed from its size and posture. The swift 
motion of the haw is given to itby a grisly elastic 
substance placed between the eyeball and the 
socket, and striking obliquely, so as to drive out 
the haw with. great velocity over the eye, and let 
it come back as quickly. Ignorant persons when 
this haw is inflamed from cold and swells, so as 
to appear, which it never does in a healthy state, 
often mistake it for an imperfection, and eut it 
off; so nearly does ignorance produce the same 
mischief as cruelty! They might as well cut off 
the: pupil of the eye, taking it fora black spot.” 
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I should be glad. if any | 1 could say 
efu 


through the mediom of your us 


1 work, could 


prevent in any instance, those two very common, 
very cruel, and unnecessary operations on the 
horse—I mean cutting for the hooks and burning 


out the dampus. 


Charleston Nov. 1835. , 


JAMES FERGUSON. 
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BALTIMORE PRODUCE MARKET. ! 

€F These Prices are carefully corrected every Monvay. 

PER.| Faeu| TO 
Beans, white field, --++++-++++++++\bushel, otienest> Gaiman 
Carte, on the hoof, .+--++++++++/100}bs.| 8 00) 8 75 
Corn, yellow, eoeecesovscsoscers hiushe!, 73 74 
White,-s+-sevecsccecesses . “ 68 69 
Corton, Virginia, --++++++ 6Ceceves pound.| ——| —— 
North Carolina,..ccsseses| 6 FOS! BON RT 
Upland, «+++ eeevececcoes “ 18 184 
FeaTHERS, eereeererereseseeseees pound. 45 os 
FLAXSEED, «--eccccvecceessseeeees(bushe].| ——| 1 37 
FLoun& Meat—Best wh. wh’t fam.| barre).} 7 75) 8 25 
De. do. baker’s.esees “ 7 56 ~ 09 
Do. do. Superfine,....|  « 6 87) 7 12 
SuperHow. st.in goodde’d) + 6 87) i. 
se ‘¢ wagon price,; « 675) —— 
City Mills, extra,--.+++ ++.) 4 ——! 7 90 
10. eeeeeeresereseres “ 6 87 aan 
Susquehanna,.......-+., “ coco, ee 
Rye,-ssecccercccceseccces “ ecoe a 
Kiln-dried Meal, in hhds.} hhd. aadenst $9 86 
do. in bbls. bbl. cimnl & 20 
Grass Seeps, red Clover, +-...+++/bushel.| ——| 5 25 
Timothy(herds ofthe north)| « ———s| ee 
Orchard,.--+- eben esececese sé none exeothas 
Tall meadow Oat,.-cessseee « —_—— _—— 
Herds, or red top,-ccssesees| pee Spee 
Hay, in bulk, ccvcccces eosseceecees| ton. | 18 00] 20 00 
Hemp, country, dew rotted,....-+-/pound. 6 7 
‘¢ water rotted,.-...) 4 8 
EHoas, on the hoof,.-++++++ee+ee0+e/100Ib. | 9 00] 9 25 
Slaughtered,...s-eeeeeoe| does] ee 
Hops—first sort,-++++s cccpoccesee +|pound. 1 
SECON, oercececceceeecceses “ igi| —— 
refuse, eeeeeeece eeeeces “ 14 — 
LIME, cocccccescccccccceces ° «bushel. 33 35 
Mestarp Seep, Domestic,... “ pets) Ge 
Oats, --+-- ecccccccce eccccces “ 45 47 
Peas, red eye, +--+ eseceees -|bushel.. ——]| —-— 
Blac CYC, coccccccesecvces hd ——— —_— 
Vyeeee eeeee eeererececoes 6s -_—_—_— -__ 
Praster Paris, in thestone,......| ton. | ——| 5 50 
Ground, .-+.. eee-| barrel.} 1 50) —— 
Parma Curista Beaw,....-...005 bushel; ——| —— 
RAGS, soresesccesececesssssseesees/pound. 3 4 
Rye, eee COOe eee eeereeeeereres bushel. 90 92 
Susquehanneh, si 92) —— 
Tosacco, crop, common,...+-++++.|100 Ibs} 5 00} 5 50 
** brown and red,-...| 5 00) 7 00 
4€ fine red, sescscseee 6 nt. Se 

“ wrappery, suitable} ‘“ 

for segars,...++. - 5 00} 10 00 
“ yellow and red,...| ‘“ 6 00} 8 00 
s© good yellow,. ....| 8 00} 12 90 
© fine yellow,....e..| ‘“ | 12 00] 16 00 
Seconds, asin quality,..| 475} 5 00 
‘¢ — gvound leaf,...| 5 00} 8 00 
Virginia, .scccccccsecece as 7 00; 14 00 
Rappahannock,.......«. * o_o ~ se. 
Kentucky, CO eeeeeeesees 66 8 00 14 00 
Wauerat, white, .---+seeeeeseeeeeee(bushel.| 1 50' 1 60 
papenssieiwenda * an 2a 
Wauisxey, Ist pf. inbbls......) |gallon.] 37) 374 
- in hhdg..... bed 36 cape 
‘¢ wagon price, “g 33; 334 
Wacow Freicuts, to Pittsburgh,.|100 Ibs} 275) —— 
To Wheeling,.|} “ | 3 00; —— 
|washed.\un towa 
Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, ...|pound./55to 68,30 32 
Full Merino,.--+cscseeee ee a 48 55/28 30 
Three fourths Merino,......| ‘* |45 48/26 28 
One half © Pe + 40 45/24 26 
Common & one fourth Meri.| ‘‘ |36 40/22 24 
is 6cdctcidecccciienc > 38 40'23 24 
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BANK NOTE TABLE. . pss 
Corrected for cee rarmer & Gatien by Samuel Win- WRITING i : om 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of L ADIES and Gentlemen residing in the country, and 
Baltimore and North streets. who may be desirous of improving their hand wri- 
U. S. Bank, ..++2+000++par VIRGINIA. ting in a short time, are informed that on their v 4 
Branch at Baltimore,....do||Farmers Bank of Virginiadag | timore, if they will call at Mr. Needham’s WRITING. — 
Other Branches,.+...*+..do of Virginia,..........do | ACADEMY, No. 146, Market street, between the Muse- 
MARYLAND. Branch at Fredericksburg,do | ¥™ and St. Paul's street, they can have their w 
Banks in Baltimore,....-par||Petersbung,,-.-++-+«+++++do ceaages from an awkward, cramped and illegible scrawl, 
Hagerstown,.- eccccscces GS Norfolk,««.csseeree**aeeedO toa utiful, expeditious and uniform, re ie oF e- 
Frederick, «+2e+eesseeeeesd0 Winchester,...+.+++e,0006 do pistolary harid in the ert capes af 9 OR . for the 3 
Westminster, ........++++do}|Lynchburg, .......+... do | trifling sum of five dollars. ‘Mr: N. ‘to do more 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do||Danville,........... ..do| in the short’ time above specified towards mt 
Do. payable at Easton,...do||Bank of the Valley,....do| Vicious habits than by the ordinary method can be done 
Salisbury,.-.-. 5 per ct. dis.||Braach at Romney,. .... 3 | in twelve years, or forfeit the sum of 45, ‘The 
Cumberiand,....++..++.+s9a|| Do. Charlestown, .do/| is & testimonial from several of his pupils in Baltimore: 
Millington,.........+++++edo||_ Do. Leesburg,....., do| _ We the undersigned a of Mr. HAM, (Mer- 
DISTRICT. Wheeling Banks,..... 14a2 | chants and Residents of Baltimore) take ‘this method of 
Washington, Ohio Banks, generally 24a3 | publicly anyone’ our perfect satisfaction of the improve- 
Georgetown, $ Banks, 3. _||New Jersey Banks gen. 1}a2 | ment already made in our Writing, and unce him 
Alexandria, New York City,....... 4a | to be equal, if not superior in talents as a Teacher of Pen- 
PENNSYLVANIA. _ |New York State,. .. . 2423] manship to any one with whom we are acquainted: 
Philadelphia,.......+-..-.4a||Massachusetts, ....... 2a2 Messrs.—James M. Riley—Charles Kettlewell. Jr.— 
Chambersburg,...+++++++ it Connecticut,......+ 2a2 Edward Lea—Joseph Price—George Thom —Fran-. 
Gettysburg .....+.++.. y.edo| New Hampshire,....2a24| cis Fairbairn— James Somervell—R. 8. Harlan—E. 
Pittsburg, .....s.ss0e0+ 1492||Maine,............ 2024 | Cook, Jr.—John Thomas Woed—James Lord—Thomas. 
Ork,.seceee socereseeeeedn||hode Island,...... 2a24| R. Brice— William Cooper—Jacob Burnett — Edward 
OtherPennsylvaniaBks.14a2|/North Carolina, ..... 24a3 | Bolton—George Russel!.—Misses—Mary Ann Power— 
Delaware [under $5}....3a4|/South Carolina,..... 24a3 | Margaret Ross—-Georgiana Tilghman—and Mrs. Eliza- ° 
Do [over 5] ea $a? \Georgie, paaseceoge $a3h beth M. Stetson. March 29 
Michigan Banks,........- 5a\||New Orleans.....-.. 4 
Canadian do....++.+.+.5a A DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 











BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. 














; PER. | FROM.| To. 

APPLES, scsseccceccesccececcsccoes barrel. a — 
Bacon, hams,new, Balt. cured-++-|pound.| 15 17 
Shoulders, ..++ «dO+-sesese| 66 12); — 
Middlings,..++++dOsssssees “ 13 14 
Assorted, country,-.+.s0++] 6 | 134 
Borrer, printed, in lbs. & halflbs.J  « 20 25 
Ol], csccccccccescovcvece| 86 90 29 

CIDER, occcccccccccccces eccccccece| harrel,| <mm fxm 
Carves, three to six weeks old.-++| each. | 4 50 | 6 00 
Cows, new milch, -esccccersseeees| {17 00 [80 00 
TY, cesccccccccccsccece Séee “6 8 00 {12 00 

Corn Meat, for family use,.....-.|100]bs.| 1 68 | 1 75 
Cuop Rye, —s ceovee coccccccovce,| 86 | anim | 1:87 
EaGs,..+0. S0ccspocoesococcosos +++] dozen.) —— 12 
Fisn, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, |barrel.| —— | —— 
No. 2, “© 13751 400 

Herrings, salted, No. 1,...... 66 _-— 
Mackerel, No. 2, 8 25a8 50; No.3} “ | 6 25] 6 50 
Cod, salted,..-ssescceoceses| cwt. | 3 00} 3 25 

LARD, cccccsccccccccsccccccccccece pound. 14 ——— 














GARDEN SEED. 
7 E subscriber has just received his general supply of 
fresh Garden Seeds from the Messrs. Landreth‘s of 
Philadelphia—those for retailing bearing their label and 
warranted. The Messrs. Landreths grow the most of 
the seeds they vend, and theirs is’ the oldest and probably 
the most extensive establishment in this country, and 
their seeds have no rival as to quality. Orders from 
country dealers will be supplied at short notice. Cata- 


logues furnished gratis. 
JONATHAN S. EASTMAN. 
March 29 eow 


IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT-HORN CAT- 
TLE. 





R. POWEL’S entire stock of high bred Improved 
Durham Short Horns, imported or bred by him, 
will be sold at auction on SATURDAY the 234 of April 
next, at nine o’clock, A. M. at Powelton, on the Schuyl- 
kill opposite to Philadelphia. 

Among them are—Ten young Bulls and nine Heifers, 
principally derived from anima's, selected by Mr. Powel 
in England, in 1831. But one sale having been made 
for the last two years, the cattle ene reserved for 
the present sale. mh 29 4t* M. HUGHS. 


GAMA GRASS ROOTS, 
5000 Gama Grass roots will be received, and for 
sale about the 20th of March. By obtainirg 








roots of this valuable grass, farmers will gain the advan- 


tage of two years over seed plantation. 
March 1 ROBT. SINCLAIR. 





NHE editor of the Farmer & Gardener has for sale 
the beautiful Improved Durham sbort-horn bull 
BOS, deliverable in Baltimore, as soon as the navigation 
between this and the Hudson river is free of ice. He is 
of good size, was 4 years old last August ;. his pedigree 
which will be well authenticated, is as follows : 

“His sire Wye Champion; his dam Brinda. Wye 
Champion was bred by Governor Lloyd, at his Wye-. 
house farm, Md. His sire Champion, his dam Shep- 
herdess. Champion and Shepherdess were imported from” 
England, by Mc. Skinner, former editor of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, and by him sold to Gov. Lloyd. They were 
considered so great an acquisition to the country, that 
Congress remitted the duties on them ; and their 
gree are recorded on the last page of the Memoirs of 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. Gov. Lloyd af- 
ter keeping them several years sold them to J. H. Powel, 
Esq. They were bred by Mr. Champion, a celebrated 
breeder in England, Champion was by Warrior, dam 
by Mr. Coate’s Palm Flower, g. 4. by Driffeld—g. g. gd. 
by Charge’s bull of Newton: Sherpherdess ‘was por 7, 
Magnet, dam by Prince; g. 4. by the Duke of Leeds’ 
bull Magnet, who was got by Warrior, dam M 4 
Warrior was got by R. Colling’s Wellington. _— 
ton by Comet, dam, Wildair. See proceedings of Agr 
cultural Society of Maryland, respecting them’ in 4th- 
volume American. Farmer p. 114. 

Brinda was bred by Mr. James Cox, of Pennsylvania. 
Her sire was Chester, dam, Corinna. Corinna was = 
byBishop, dam, Cora. Chester got oy Blythe. Bly 
out of Champion and Shepherdess, Flore was import- 
ed at the same time with Champion and Shephe: —. 
Blythe the last season Mr. Cox had him, went to 95 cows 
at $5 each, and sold at the end of the season for $500.”* 

is price is $225. ; 
ro an upon the subject must be post paid, 

mare 


CONTENTS OF THI® NUMBER. 

® Notices—as to the time of transplanting and i 
trees—of a stone saw mill—value of clover as a fertilizer 
—of a mowing machine—edvice to plant vines and 
cuttinge—description and measurement of the maramoth 
bull Emperor—cultivation of beans—directions for the 
management of Flower Seeds—communication on the 
culture of the Sweet Potato—directions for cul 

the tuberose—death of Geo. C. Barrett—continuation 


Professor Ducatel’s report—sea coal as & manure, and 
the mode of growing potatoes---account of the eotton 











Charles and Markets streets. 


> 


er in horses---prices current, advertisements, 


Printed by Sands & Neilson, N.B. corner of 











Ee JOHN BARNEY, formerly of Port Penn, Dela- 

MA ware, having given up his establishment at that 

place, intends selling al! his stock thereon, remaining un- 
at 


Pe pahlic ,on TUESDAY THE 5za OF 
: oraiL. NEXT. consist 


of 
Firtt, upwards of 50 GENUINE BAKEWELL SHEEP. 
has been the peculiar pride of Mr. Barney, for about 
to rear this animal in its greatest purity and 
een ane unexampled success he has met with 
. i securing the best prices in every market within his 
reach, is perhaps, the best evidence which could be ask- 
ite superiority. The Bakewell sheep are 
, and so universally admired for their length 
and + rgd flevce, and delicious quality of mutton, 
that it is superfluous to dwell upun their high claims to 
popalar favor, and the confidence of judges. In the 




















_ prosecution of this, his favorite pursuit, Mr. Barney has 
no prios nor money to effectuate his object.— 
ly every two years ho has imported a Bakewell 
Buck from d, which have always been selected by 
@ confi lential friend and competent judge. From one of 
Bucks thus imported, we have a sample of wool 
nearly two've inches in length, and which Buck is the 
sire of a part of his present . baving sold him last 
summier for $200 to Genera) Garrard of Kentucky. A- 
mong OP sheep which Mr. ven 4 will offer for sale on 
the proximo, is an IMPORTED BAKEWELL 
BUCK, aa animal which, when we saw him in October 
last, looked at a distance like a bairel enveloped in wool. 
In size, weight of fleece and beauty of form, he is equal 
to any thing of the kind we have ever seen. 
. There are between 50 and 60 MILCHi COWS 
3 most of which are of his own raising, 
and have had the advantage of his judgment in breeding. 
His object so far as the cow-kind are concerned, has al- 
ways been to rear DEEP MILKEKS with carcasses that 
would command a good price when cast off for slaughter. 
his present lot of cows, there are some that yield 
EN to TWENTY, and in one instance, TWEN- 
TY-SIX quarts a day. These cows are judicious crosses 
- ofthe Durham, Devon, Simms’ and Girard breeds, all of 
imported origin and excellent familics. The fame of the 
Durbam cows Ae iting fall supplies of milk are too 
well known to need a remark ; nor is the Simms’ breed 
without high claims to pre-eminence as great milkers.— 
of the cows have calves and others are in calf, must 
by a Durham bull of pure strain. 
these, there are severa) pair of EASTERN 
OXEN, first rate and large size; two good 
ING MARES in foal; several COLTS from | 
to2 years old, and very promising ; a number of BKEED- 
ING SOWS and PIGS. A Family Dearborn Wagon, 
gig, wagons, carts, ploughs pe harrows. 
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A fine thrashing machine of 4 horse-power, house-hold 
furnitore, kitchen do., corn, wheat and rye by the bushel, 
and a crop of rye in the ground. 

Terms made known at sale. 

€#The editor of the Farmer and Gardener will attend 
the sale if encouragement offers, and will be happy to re- 
ceive orders.to purchase for any gentleman who may de- 
sire his agency. 

Marel: 22 Qt 
POTATO OATS. 
10 Bushels seed potato oats—a choice article— 
for sale By JAMES MOORE, 
_ Light, near Pratt st. 
Mh 22 at the Maryland Agricultural Repository. 
> 600,000 SILKWORM EGGS. 
HE subscriber offers for sale 500,000 Silkworm Eggs 
low te close sales. 
. JAMES MOORE, 
ics Itural Repository, Light, near Pratt st. 
» GAMA GRASS SEED. 

JUST received, a fresh supply of Gama Grass Seed. 

This is the grass that bears cutting every 15 days fur 
, and every thirty days for hay, from the middle of 

May till frost, say till the middle of November, and has 
at the rate of 64 tons to-the acre under peculiarly 

vorable circumstances, and from an acre of which 30 
tons may be calculated upon, The earlier it is sown in 
the spring the better. ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. 

Maryland Agricultural Repository, Light near 
feb 9 Pratt street. 















FIELD & GARDEN SEEDS, &c. 
WARRANTED GROWTH, 1835. 


E subscriber has just received and is now opening a 
large and superior assortment of GARDEN and RARE 
Fie_pseeds, growth 1835. 

All those seeds which can be raised to advantage in this 
country, are saved by careful seed raisers at the Clairmont 
Seed Gardens, near this city. Seeds which are found ne- 
cessary to import are principally from the south of Europe, 
where they become so well matured, that their vitality is 

rved much longer than those obtained from the ha- 
mid climate of England. 

Of the endless variety of Cabbages, Lettuce, Peas, Beans, 
Cucumbers, &c., none are retained but such as are known 
to be truly excellent. 

The most prominent seeds received, and in store, are 

250 bushels Garden Peas of various sorts. 

95 bushels Dwarf and Pole Beans. 

2000 Ibs. Cabbage Seeds. About 35 fine sorts, among 
which are the Scotch Early York, London Battersea, Flat 
Dutch, Globe Savoy, Early Harvest, &c. 

150 lbs. Cucumber seed, about 12 sorts, among which 
are Keene’s Long Green, Long Green Turkey, &c. 

1800 Ibs. Radish seeds—principally of Short top Scarlet, 
Yellow and Red Turnip. 

300 Ibs. Beet and Mangel wurzel seed. 

50 lbs. Green Curled Borecole, or Scotch Kale, purple 
curled —blue curled, &c. 

35 Ibs. Cauliflower and Brocoli—best European sorts. 

200 Ibs. Carrot seed—for garden and field. 

75 lbs. Lettuce seed—the curled Silecia, large white or 
Lazy, brown Dutch and Malta, are best sorts, the latter 
particularly fine for forcing. 

270)bs. Onion seed —several French and American sorts. 

Also—Tart Rhubart seed, Tomato, Egg plant, Squash, 
Black and Orange Salsafy, Spinach, Peppers, Ockra, Flag 
Leek, Cress, Celery, Endive. &c. 

FiELD SEED. 

60 bush. English and Italian Rye grass seed. 

50 do Green Sward grass, for yards, &c. 

1,200tbs. Scarlet Trefoil or clover, Trifolium Incarnatum. 

800 lbs. Lucerne or French clover. 

50 bush. English and Poland oats. 

250 lbs. Skinless or Huskless oats—new—great product. 

150 bush. best English and American Early Potatoes. 

100 lbs. Gama Grass seed —this grass bears cutting eve- 
ry 15 days, and of course the product is immense. 

50 bush. White and Yellow Field corn. 

ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. Seedsman, 
Light st. near Pratt. 





THE SILK MANUAL. 

an published and for sale by Sinclair & Moore and 

Robt. Sinclair, Jr., at the Maryland Agricultural Re- 
pository, Light near Pratt street, Baltimore, a complete 
Manual of the Silk Culture, in which plain instructions 
are laid down for the culture of the Mulberry, the feeding 
of the Silk worms, management of the cocoons, reeling, 
spinning and dying of the Silk. In fine, it is a perfect 
Manual, and comprises every department of the business. 
The rules are arranged in so plain and methodical a man- 
ner that every one can understand them,and by a very few 
hours attention become master of the business. It is clearly 
demonstrated in this Manual, that largely upwards of 
$500 may be netted from an acre in the Culture; and it is 
a singular fact connected with the Mulberry as adapted 
to the making of Silk, that poor dry, sandy, or gravelly 
land suits jt best, the fabric made from worms fed on leaves 
raised on such soil, being greatly superior in elasticity and 
richness of gloss to those grown on rich grounds. 

Price—per copy, 50 cents. 
Libera] discounts made to the trade. 


- RUFFLE OATS, 
F% seed, may pas at jhe eee A ri 7 “8 
Reposito t street, Baltimore, by application 
eh 22 ie JAMES MOORE. 











AGRICULTURAL. IMPLEM 
‘5 &e: 

AMES MOORE, successor of Sinclair & Moore 
J street near Pratt, tenders bis thanks to the pom 
ral community, for the liberal patronage heretofore afford- 
ed to the Maryland Agricultural Repository, and respect 
fully invites the attention of farmers and others, to his 
stock of articles now on hand, comprising a large assort- 
ment of PLOUGHS of the most approved patterns, both 
wrought and cast shears, and of sizes adapted to all the 
— of Senne eee Hill side and double mould 

rd ploughs. 

Corn cultivators of different kinds, those with five 
wrought tines generally preferred: Harrows of different 
shapes and sizes. 

Corn shellers, the usefulness of which hasbeen fully at- 
tested, and the increased sales of the last year, 
with the many impressions of their utility, by those who 
use them, give evidence of their excellence—price $20, 
Subject to a discount of 5 per cent for cash payment.— 
Price from $15 to $30. Improved Wheat Fans, of differ. 
ent sizes. 

Cylindrical Straw cutters, a superior article for cu 
any kind of long forage, 20 inch boxes adapted to horse 
power, $75—extra knives per set $6. 14 inch box 
ed to manual power $45—extra knives $5 per set. 11 
a box ap has ‘ * recent improvements $30—ex. 

ra knives, r set. mmon dutch straw 
Be awe pe cutters from 
arden and Field Tools, such as spades, shovels, hed, 

shears, mattocks, grubbing hoes, pruning tools, ind os 
ina variety of forms, &c. Cast steel axes, warranted 
Wove wire for screens, fans, cellar windows, sales, ke. 
Cotton Gins made to order—Grain Cradles—Harvest tools 
in their season. 

Machines for sowing clover seed, which distribute the 
seed with regularity over a space of 12 feet at a time. 

Having an Iron Foundry attached to this establishment, 
extra castings for ploughs of all kinds, Threshing ma- 
chines, Horse powers, Mill work, window weights, &e. 
can be furnished or made to order of the best quality and 
at moderate prices. 

taki -™ age SEEDS. 

rchard grass, Herds grass, Tall meadow oat grass.— 
Timothy and Clover; also on hand a lot of Ruffle oats.— 
os putas Vats, &e. 
etail sales mostly confined to town acceptan 
-_ — a discount will be made on inphieane 
arch Sth. 


FOR SALE ON MODERATE TERMS. 
Se editor of the Farmer and Gardener has for sale 
two most beautiful Devonshire Bulls, rising three 
years of age each, of pure and celebrated blood. Also, 
one Bull 4 yearsold, a cross between a full bred Durham 
bull anda pure Devon cow. This noble animal come 
bines ina remarkable degree the good points of both 
breeds. To gentlemen of the south who may desire to 
improve their stocks of cattle, the present is an opportus 
nity rarely to be met with, All letters to the editor up- 

on the subject must be post paid. de 29 


A GARDENER, 


A person possessing a general knowledge of gardening 
in all its branches, and of farming, is desirous of ob- 
taining a situation in the above capacity. He can give 
the best recommendation as to character and capacity.— 
Address applications to W. B. through the editor of this 
paper. All rice by letter to be post paid. 

mar 











A BROOD MARE FOR SALE. 
nia in Virginia writes to us as fok 
ows: 

‘«T have a considerable stock of Blood Horses on hand, 
which would allow me to spare a Brood Mare, by the 
celebrated Contention. Should any gentleman wish to 
breed from any of the imported or other horses in the 
south, it would afford a fine opportunity to purchase her 
and have her served befure taking her to the north. She 
is young, has brought two colts, and can be accompanied 
by well authenticated testimonials of pedigree, as her sire 
is well known, and her dam was once owned by Col. Wm. 
R, Johnson.” 

Any person desirous of purchasing a Brood Mare of the 
above description, can be supplied by addressing a letter 
to ~ re of the Farmer and ert paid. 

» 40. t. 

















